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THE LIBRARY. 








THE TRAVELLING TIN-MAN. 

Mr. Edmands’s Lilliputian Quarto, No. 2, 
contains two stories—one entitled ‘‘ The Travel- 
ling Tinman; an American Tale founded on. fact; 
by Miss Leslie of Philadelphia”—the other ““The 
Deserted Villagers.” 

The. first, story begins with an interesting de- 
scription of the family of a Quaker. farmer in 
Pennsylvania, by the name of Micajah Warner. 

While quietly seated around their bountiful ‘sup- 
per table, suddenly the shrill blast of a tin trum- 
pet resounded through the woods that covered the 
hill in front of the house, to the great disturbance 
of the geese, who had settled themselves quietly 
for the night in their usual bivouac around the 
ruins of an old waggon. The Warners ceased 
their supper to listen and look; and they saw 
emerging from the woods, and rattling down the 
hill at a brisk trot, the cart of one of those itiner- 
ant tin merchants, who originate in New Eng- 
land, and travel from one end of the Union to the 
other, avoiding the cities, and seeking customers 
among:the country people; who besides buying 
their ware, always invite them to a meal and a bed. 

The Tinman was invited to supper, and was 
observed by the daughters to eat with a great ap- 

tite, and occasionally to slip some of the food 
into his pocket. This excited the pity of the 
daughters, and their benevolent feelings are ex- 
hibited in the following occurrences: 

Orphy. Suppose we were just in a private way 
to put some victuals into his cart for him, without 
letting him know any thing qbout it?’ Let’s hide 
it among the'tins, and how glad he’ll be when he 
finds it to-morrow ! 

“Amy, So we will; that’s an excellent notion! I 
never pitied any body so much since the day the 
beggars came, which was five years ago, last 
Harvest, for I have kept count ever since; and I 
remember it as well as if it was raety & 

Orphy. We don’t know what a hard thing it is 
to want victuals, as the Irish schoolmaster used 
to tell us, when he saw us emptying pans of milk 
into the pig-trough, and turning the cows into the 
orchard to eat the heaps of apples laying under 
the trees. 

Amy. “Yes, and it must be much worse for an 
American to want victuals, than for people from 
the old countries who are used to it. 

After they had finished their milking, and 
strained and put away the milk, the kind-hearted 
little girls proceeded to accomplish their benevo- 
lent purpose. They took from the large wire-safe 
in the cellar, a pie, half a loaf of bread, and a 
great piece of cheese; and went to the back of 
the cart, intending to deposit their provisions, when 
they were startled at seeing something, evidently 
alive moving behind the round opening of the 
linen cover; and in a moment the head of a little 
black child peeped out of the hole. 

The girls were so surprised that they stopped 
short and could not utter a word, and the young 
negro evidently afraid of being seen, immediately 
popped down its head among the tins. 

“‘ Amy, did thee.see that?”—asked Orphy, in 
a low voice, 

“Yes, I did so,” replied Amy; what can the 
Yankee be doing with that little neger, and wh 
does he hide it? Let’s go and ask the child.” 

They then went quite close to the back of the 
art, and Amy said, ‘Here, little snow-ball, 








show thyself and speak; and do not be afraid, for 
nobody’s going to hurt thee.” 

as How did thee come into this cart?” asked 
Orphy; ‘‘ and why does the Yankee hide thee? 
Tell us all about it, and be sure not to speak 
above thy breath.” 

The black child again peeped out of the hole, 
and looking cautiously round, said, ‘‘my name’s 
Dinah, and I’m five years old, and my daddy and 
mammy are free colored people, and they lives a 
big piece off, and daddy works out, and mammy 
sells ginger-bread and molasses-beer, and we 
have a sign over the door with a bottle and a cake 
on it.” 

Amy. But how did this man get hold of thee, 
if thy father and mother are free people? Thee 
can’t be bound to him, or he need not hide thee. 

Dinah. O, 1 know I an’t bounded to him—I 
expect he stole me. 

Stole thee! 
state of Pennsylvany? 
i I was out picking huckleberries in the 
woods up the roads, and I strayed off a big. piece 
from home. Then the tinman comed along, driving 
his cart, and I run close to the road-side to look, 
as I always'does when any body goes by. So 
he told me to come into his-cart, and he would 
ive me atin mug to put'my huckleberries in, and 
might chuse it myself, and it would -hold them 
a heap better than my old Indian basket. So I 
was very glad, and he lifted me up into the cart, 
and I choosed'the very best and biggest tin mug 
he had, and emptied my huckleberries into it. 
And then he told me he’d give me a ride in his 
cart, and then he sét me far back on a ‘box, and 
he whipped his creatur, arid druv, and druv, and 
jolted me so that I tumbled all down among the 
tins. And then he picked me up, and tied me 
fast with his handkercher to one of the back posts 
of the cart, to keep me steady, he said. And 
then, for all I was steady, I could’nt help cry- 
ing, and I wanted him to take me home to dad- 
dy and mammy. But he only sniggered at me, 
and said he would’nt and bid me hush; and then 
he got mad, and because ¥ could'nt hush up just 
in a minute, he whipped me quite smart. 

At night I sleeps upon the bag of feathers; and 
when he stops any where to eat, he comes sneak- 
ing to the back of the cart and pokes in victuals 
(he has just now brung me some, ) and he tells me 
he wants me to be fat and good-looking. I was 
afeard he was going to sell me to the butcher, 
and I thought I’d ax him about it, and he laugh- 
ed and told me he was going to sell me sure 
‘enough, but not to the butcher. I cry most when 
I think of my daddy and mammy, and how 
they are wondering what has become of me; 





and I think crying does me good, only he stops 
me short, 
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. Amy. Now, Orphy, what is to be done? The 
|tin-man hes of course kidnapped this black 
| child to take her into Maryland, where he can 
' sell her for a good price, as she is a fat healthy 
‘looking thing, and that is a slave state. Does 
| thee think we ought to let him take her off? 
Orphy. No, indeed! Yonder’s Israel com- 
| ing to turn the cows into the clover-field. Little 
| girl, lay quiet, and don’t offer to show thyself. 
|" Israel now advanced—* Well, girls,” said he, 
| ** what’s thee doing at the tin-man’s cart? Not 
| meddling among his tins, I hope? Oh, the curi- 
| osity of women folks!”’ 

‘* Israel,” said Amy, ‘step softly—we have 
to show thee.” 

The girls then lifted up the corner of the 
cart cover, and displayed the little negro girl, 
crouched upon the bag of feathers. 

The young man was much amazed, and his 
two sisters began, both at once to relate to him 
the story of the black child. Israel looked al- 
most indignant. His sisters said to him, ‘“’To be 
sure we won’t let the Yankee carry this child 
off with him.” 

‘*T judge we won’t,” answered Israel. 

“Then,” said Amy, ‘‘let us take her out of 
the cart, and hide her inthe barn or somewhere 
till he has gone.” ? 

“No,” replied Israel; ‘I can’t say I feel 
free to do that. It would be too much like steal- 
\ ing her over again; and I’ve no notion of even- 
ing myself to the Yankee in any of his ways. 
Put her down in the cart and let her alone. 171) 
have no underhand work about her. Let’s all go 
back to the house; but say nothing.” 

The girls cautioned Dinah not to let the tin- 
man know that they had discovered her, and ‘to 


companied their brother to the house, feeling very 
fidgetty and uneasy. 

ey found the table covered with old: bowls, 
old tea-pots, old sugar-dishes, and old pitchers; 
whose Gechires the Yankee was cementing to-. 
gether, while Mrs. Warner held the candle, and 
her husband viewed the operation with* great. ¢u- 
riosity. 

‘*Tsrael,”’ said his mother, as he entered, 
‘‘this friend is making ‘the china as as new, 
only that we can’t hel seeing the join; and we 
are aw give all the things to’thee.”” 

e Yankee, having finished ‘his work and 
been paid for it, said it was high time for shiny to 
be about starting, and he must go and? look ‘after 
his cart. He accordingly left the house for that 
purpose: and Israel, lookin out at the end: win- 
dow, exclaimed, ‘‘ I see he’s not coming round to 
the house again, but he’s going to try the short 
cut into the back road. I'll go and see that -he 
puts up the bars after him.” 

Israel went out, and his sisters followed him to 
see the tin-man off. 

The Yankee came to the bars, leading his 
horse with the cart, and found Israel there before 
him. 

‘* Are you going to let down.the bars for me?” 
said the tin-man. 

“No,” replied Israel, ‘‘ I’m not going to be 
so polite; but I intend to see that thee carries off 
nothing more than belongs to thee.” 

sf What do you. mean?” ‘exclaimed the Yan- 
kee, changing color. 

‘“<T expect I can show thee,” answered Israel. 
Then stepping up to the back of the cart and ppit- 
ting in his hands, he pulled out the black child 
and held her up hefore him, saying, ‘* Now if thee 
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offers to touch 4his girl, Ethink we shall be apt to, 
differ.”” cod oe it ae 


The tirtsman’ then advanced towards Israel, and ; 
with: a: menacing look raised his whip; but the 
fearless young quaker Goring easignee the little 
girl to his sisters, who held her between them) 
immediately broke a stick from a tree that grew 
near;. and stood on the defensive with a most 
steadfast look of calm resolution. ‘ 

The girls ran shrieking to the house for their 
father, dragging with them the little black girl, 
whose scream: (as is usual with all of her color) 
were the loudest of the loud. 

In an instant the stout old farmer was at the 
side of his son, and notwithstanding the struggles 
of the Yankee, they succeeded by main force in 
conveying him to the stable, into which they fas- 
tened him for the night. 

Early next morning, Israel and his father went 
to the nearest istrate for a warrant and a con- 
stable, and were followed home by half the town- 
ship. The county court was then in session; the 
tin-man was tried, and convicted of having kid- 
napped a free black child with the design of sell- 
ing her as a slave in one of the southern states; 

and. he was punished by fine and imprisonment. 

The Warner family would have felt more com- 
passion for. him than they did, only that all the 
mended china fell apart again the next day, and 
his tins were so badly soldered that all their bot- 
toms came out before the end of the month. 

Mrs. Warner declared that she had done with 
Yankee tin-men forever, and in short with all 
other Yankees. But the store-keeper, Phillip 
Thompson, who was the sensible man of the 
neighborhood, and took two Philadelphia news- 
papers, convinced her that some of the best and 
greatest men America can boast of, were natives 
of the New England states. And he even as- 
serted that in the course of his life (and his age 
did not exceed sixty-seven) he had met with a 

eat many perfectly honest Yankee tin-men; and 
he Soap honest, two of them were not in the 
least impudent. Among the latter, however, he 
did not of course include a very handsome fellow, 
that.a few years ago made the tour of the United 
States with his tin-cart, calling himself the Boston 
Beauty, and wearing his own miniature round 
his neck. (.4 fact.) 

To con .—An advertisement having been 
inserted in several of the papers, to designate 
where Dinah, the little black girl was to be found, 
in about a fortnight her father and mother (two 
very decent free negroes) arrived to claim her; 
having walked all the way from their cottage at 
the extremity.of the next county. They imme- 
diately identified her, and the meeting was most 

jo to them and to her. They told at full 

* length every particular of their anxious search 

, after their child, which. ponaeres by a gentleman 
»bringing a newspaper to their house, containing 

- pasate a intelligence that she was safe at 

: Micajah Warner’s. 

_. Israel was married at the appointed time and 
took possession of the house near the saw-mill. 
He prospered; and in a few years was able to 

buy a farm: of;his. own, and to build a stone house 

on it. Dinah having been bound by her parents 
to serve him till she was eighteen, turned out ex- 
tremely well, and the Warner family still talk. of 

» the night when‘ she was discovered in the cart of 

Tue Travetuine Tiv-Man. 
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From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 
“There are those, to whom 2 sense of religion 
and tempest; there are those whom it has summoned scenes 
of reveiry and idle vanity; there are those, too, who-have heard ite 
* still small voice,’ amid rural leisure and placid contentment... But 
. | = which causeth not to err, is most frequently 
Sceetitbdchaeach ehich steme Ca eeeh of beards to cantare 
take root in the hainan breast.”—Scorr. “ 
A striking illustration of the truth of the senti- 
ment here expressed, by the great master of the 
human heart and character, whose words have 


been quoted, came under my own observation in 
the case of an interesting foreigner, with whom I 
became acquainted during a visit to my native 
town, on the sea-coast, not many years since. 
The circumstances attending her, were somewhat 
novel, and to those who were personally witnesses 
of them, deeply affecting. Isabel Collinson, for 
such was the name under which she was known, 
was the daughter of a noble Spanish family, of 
great wealth and distinction in her native land, 
and she had been educated with all the care, 
watchfulness, and attention, which females of her 
rank and country usually receive. Her mother 
was an English lady, highly accomplished in 











mind and manners, but like the family with which 
she had connected herself by marriage, a bigoted 
Roman Catholic, and thus while she sought to 
give her ter every personal and mental ad- 
vantage, to imbue her mind with all the 
knowledge deemed necessary for her sex and sta- 
tion, that « knowledge which causeth not to err,”’ 
was still a stranger to her heart. She was, in- 
deed, ‘most zealously educated in that system of 
faith professed by her ancestors, and taught both 
by precept and , the most implicit reliance 
on the infallibility of their church, in matters of 
doctrine and discipline, while every attempt to 
exercise her own judgment, was strictly prohibited 
by the priests, for whom she was enjoined to feel 
the most unbounded reverence. It will not, there- 
fore, appear wonderful, that Isabel, warm and 
sanguine in her natural temperament, keenly alive 
to impressions from outward and sensible objects, 
should soon become strongly attached to a relig- 
ion, to which every motive conspired to bind her; 
a religion addressed chiefly to the senses, and 
which is so prone to delude and fascinate the 
young, ardent and inexperienced. She loved be- 
side the sublime and beautiful, whether in nature 
or art, and possessed an exquisite taste for music, 
which had been highly cultivated, and emotions 
from these causes were precisely such, as all the 
exercises of her religion were calculated to call 
forth and strengthen. She has often described 
to me, the feelings of awe and delight, with which 
she entered the vast cathedral, where her family 
usually worshipped. The vast gothic arches, the 
solemn light, the genial air of majesty, all inspir- 
ed the most lofty ideas of the Being to whom the 
temple was dedicated, while the thrilling notes of 
the organ, the swell of united voices, and the 
concord, as it seemed, of united hearts, in prayer 
to God, filled the soul with rapture, and aided by 
the effect of a most touching picture of the cruci- 
fixion which hung over the altar, transported it 
almost, for the time, to eternity, from earth to 
heaven. When Isabel was about eighteen, she 
first met with Capt. Collinson, while on a visit at 
the house of an eminent merchant, to whom he 
had letters of introduction, and who was likewise 
an old friend of-her father’s. Like most females 
of her age and country, she had been brought up 
in great retirement, and had lived much secluded 
from the society ef the other sex. Her introduc- 
tion to a young and handsome foreigner, was 
therefore a rare occurrence in her quiet and mo- 
notonous. life, and was calculated to awaken feel- 
ings hitherto unknown in her inexperienced heart. 
His person was fine, his manners insinuating and 
specious, and in his knowledge of the heart, and 
his power to deceive it, he was inferior to none. 
She was destitute of those religious principles 
which should have regulated her conduct, and 
ieoght her, her duty to God, her parents and her- 
self; no wonder, then, that she became an easy 
prey : that she listened to, and acquiesced in his 
protestations and promises; and having found 
means to bribe the governess, who was entrusted 
chiefly with the care of her person, and to elude 
the vigilance of parents and domestics, she esca- 
ped with him on board his vessel, where they 
were hastily united by an English. chaplain, acci- 
dentally in port, who had been engaged for that 

urpose. Her fate may easily be conceived. 











ring the voyage to America, the novelty of 
her situation, the grandeur and sublimity of the 


et 


objects around and above her, her attachment to her 
husband, and the pon grt = she felt at the su 

ed cruelty and opposition of her parents, conspired 
to occupy her thoughts and lull her conscience 
asleep. But soon the vision dissolved. She received 
the death-blow of her happiness, and the curse of 
her disobedience, in the slackening attention of her 
husband, who, disappointed in re Ae of wealth, 
which had probably been his strongest induce- 
ment to the connexion, soon unfolded his. real 
character to view, and began to treat her with 
coldness and neglect. At the end of a year, he 
left her, under the pretence of pursuing another 
voyage—the sum of money which she had been 
able to secrete about her person, at the time of 
her departure from Spain, had long been exhaus- 
ted. She was left destitute—a mother—in a 
state of impaired health and spirits, wanting even 
the means of existence, in a lodging inS—. One of 
the most beautiful and distinguishing features in 
the religion of the gospel is its sympathy with human 
suffering. The person with whom ieabel board- 
ed was a poor widow; but she was truly pious; 
and her benevolent heart glowed with pity, for the 
beautiful, but broken-hearted young creature, 
now cast wholly upon her charity and that of the 
world. She derived her own support enti 
from taking boarders, and as Collinson had de 
parted without discharging the considerable debt 
he had there incurred, she was unable, of herself, 
to do any thing for the helpless wanderer, bu 
she exerted herself so effectually among a fev 
benevolent and wealthy ladies, that the penny- 
less, friendless stranger, was soon supplied with 
all the comforts her sick and destitute condition 
demanded. It was at this crisis, that Isabel 
became sensible of that void in her heart, whieh 
nothing earthly could fill. It was in vain tha 
she had recourse to the faith in which she had 
been educated; that she went through the 
less round of ceremonies and observances 
scribed by the Romish Church; she felt their 
emptiness, and want of power to sustain ani 
comfort the soul, in its greatest need. The 
world had no longer any charms for her; the 
past presented only the bitterest’ recollections, 
and the future was enveloped in uncertainty and 
gloom. She felt herself a sinner, but she wa 
ignorant of the way of peace, and reconciliation 
with God. About this period, her good lan¢é- 
lady. pang arian the unhappy state of her 
unfortunate lodger, placed a Bible in her hands; 
she seized it with avidity, and studied its sacred 
pages with fervent prayer to God, for His bless 
ing. Nor wasit long withheld: the hand od 
the Most High so touched her heart, by 
the agency of his Spirit, that it cannot be. doubt 
ed that her tears of contrition are registered in 
heaven. For some months, it was my privilege 
to watch her through the stages of an unremit- 
ting penitence. As her ily health declined, 
her humility and sorrow for sin increased—her 
faith and hope in the Redeemer strengthened 
The doubts and fears which had at first obscured 
her prospects of heaven, gradually vanished, and 
gave place to a blessed peace and joy. 
spoke -with a holy confidence of her forgiveness, 
and delighted to dwell on those texts of Scripture, 
which speak of the sufferings and atonement of 
the Son of God. ‘‘ He has borne our sorrows— 
by his stripes we are healed.”” Such was the 
favorite language of her heart and lips: and 3 
her body languished, the soul seemed daily-to be 
shaking off its incumbrances, Her disorder had but 
little impaired her beauty, for consumption had 
given its delusive bloom to her. cheek, and het 
eyes had that artificial light and brilliancy which 
often visits them before they are to close for 
ever. Her whole appearance had such unearthly 
beauty, that I could almost have thought it that 
incorruptible body: which. is-to be the soul’s. last 
covering, The thought of her child called the 
last tear to her eye, and occasioned the last 
earthly regret at her heart—but the struggle was 
























soon over, for she could commit it without re 
serve to the care of Him, who has said, that “a 

















aware of the deadly we 
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such is the kingdom of heaven.”” 1 was with her, 
in her dying hour, and witnessed the power of 
her new faith, to sustain her at that trying period. 
The word of God rested on her pillow—it opened 
of itself at the place, where the history of anoth- 
er! penitent is written. She pointed with her 
finger to the age, as she attempted to articu- 
late. Has He not said, ‘‘ thy sins are forgwen.”’ 
“ Blessed Jesus, wilt thou not forgive mine also?”’ 
Her lips closed upon the words. But her eyes 
remained raised to heaven, expressing even in 
death, that holy confidence, hope and joy, which 
shed their blessed influence over the last days of 
this departing Christian. 
FERN PRO AR SRR 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE WALRUS. 

Among the many huge amphibious animals with 
which the shores and the borders of the Arctic 
zone are crowded, is to be distinguished the morse 
or walrus, which bears such a resemblance to our 
domestic quadrupeds, that sailors, according to 
their various impressions, have given it the title 
of sea-horse or sea-cow. It is a large, shapeless, 
unwieldy creature, 12 to 15 feet in length, and 
from 8 to 10 in circumference; the head small, 
the limbs short, of an intermediate character be- 
tween fins and legs. As a defence against the 
extreme cold, these animals not only have skins 
an inch thick, covered with close hair, but also 
enjoy a coating of oily fat, with which their bod- 
ies are completely enveloped. Thus cased, they 
lie stretched on the ice in the depth of winter, 
without suffering any inconvenience. The most 
remarkable feature of the walrus, however, con- 
sists in two teeth or tusks, which project in a 
curved line from the upper jaw, and are nearly 
two feet in length. They are of beautiful white 
bone, almost equal to ivory, and much used in 
the fabrication of artificial teeth. The front face, 
when seen ata little distance, bears a striking 
resemblance to the human; and its appearance is 
suspected to have sometimes given rise to the 
fanciful reports of mermaids seen in the northern 
seas. The walrus is disposed to be peaceful and 
harmless. Captain Perry describes the supine 
security with which a number of them lay on the 
ice, piled over each other, without discomposing 
themselves at the approach of a party armed for 
their destruction. But they were doubtless not 
ms with which man is 
armed, while his physical aspect displays nothing 
with which they might not deem themselves fully 
qualified to cope. In Spitsbergen, where they 
have been long the object of chase to the Rus- 
sinn hunters, they are reported to keep very strict 
watch; it being said that one stands guard while 
the others sleep. Even when sensible of danger, 
they are not forward to face it, but rather shun 
the attack by rushing beneath the ice, when those 
behind, with their tusks, urge forward their com- 
panions. Yet when at length compelled to com- 
bat, they give battle with the utmost coolness and 
courage; they then stand firm by each other, 
tush in one united body against the boats, and, 
striking with their tusks, endeavor to overset 
them. When repulsed too, they repeatedly rally, 
and yield finally only to the fire arms of Europeans, 
or to the stratagems of the Esquimaux. Mater- 
nal tenderness, and the determination with which 
the female, defends her young, are equally con- 
spicuous in them as in members of the whale 
species, 

















MORALITY. 


From the Sabbath Schoo! Herald. 
I CANNOT TELL A LIE. 


In the war of the Revolution, while Gen. Lafay- 
ette commanded in the American army, a part 
of the troops were encamped at a certain place 
near the water’s edge. One calm summer’s eve- 
Ring, a soldier who was a fifer in one of the com- 





bathing. Being an excellent swimmer as well as 
fifer, he took fife with him to the water, and 
engaged in fifing and swimming at the same time. 


The music reached the ear of Lafayette. Early 
the next morning, he sent an officer in pursuit of 
the man who had thus been disobeying the orders 
of the camp. 

The soldier was a native of Connecticut, and a 
man of truth. When arrested by the officer, and 
on the way to the General’s tent, he thought 
within himself, that perhaps he might __ a 
severe punishment by denying the deed. a 
few moment’s reflection, however, he said to him- 
self, ‘‘I have always spoken the truth—I cannot 
tell a lie.” With this principle in his mind, he 
came into the presence of the General, who asked 
him if he was the individual who played upon the 
water the evening previous—to which he replied, 
**T am.”’-—‘‘ And do you know,” continued La- 
fayette, “of any others in the army who can play 
the same tune?” ‘‘ Two or three I do,” said the 
soldier. ‘‘ To-morrow evening, then, at such an 
hour, I wish you to repair to my tent with them.” 
They came at the appointed hour. The General 
then informed them that the tune which he had 
heard the evening before, affected him very much 
—that on a former occasion, it had been played 
at the funeral of a dear friend of his, who died in 
his native country. Since then, until now, he 
had never met with the individual that could play 
it. ‘* For the purpose of indulging in the melan- 
choly pleasure of hearing it once more, I have,” 
said he, ** sent for you.” 

The General after being agreeably entertained 
with the conversation and music of his guests, 
dismissed them with his thanks, and some guineas 
from his purse, as an expression of his satisfac- 
tion in their performance. 

‘*T cannot tell a lie,’”’ is a good rule to follow. 
The subject of the above story died since the late 
visit of Lafayette to this country. 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
MARY’S THOUGHTS OF DEATH. 

The children will remember, that I told them, 
a few weeks ago, about Mary’s thoughts of God. 
T am now going to tell you a few things about her 
thoughts o dying. : 

Little Mary always loved to sit down by the 
side of her grandmother and hear her talk. 

One day, as she was sitting in her usual place, 
her grandma was talking, if I remember right, 
about a little child, who had just died. Mary 
asked her what they were going to do with the 
child now she was dead? 

She told her, they were going to lay it into the 
grave, and cover it up with the ground. And 
then she began to tell her that every body, in all 
the world, must die like that little girl, and be 
buried in the ground; and that she too must die 
before a great while, and perhaps she would die 
while she was yet a little girl. 

Mary looked very solemn when her grand- 
mother told her this. After sitting a long time, 
and thinking about it, she began to weep. Her 
grandmother, who loved her very much, fearing 
she was sick, immediately said, ‘‘ Mary, my dear, 
what is the matter?” 

‘*T dont want to die and be buried up in the 
ground,” said the little girl, and she, sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

er grandma told her, that it was only her 
body which would die; but that her soul, or that 
thing in her, which thinks, and loves, and hates, 
&c. would live forever. And if she would only 
become good, and love God, she would go to 
heaven, where Christ and angels live. She then 
told her a great many things, which are written 
in the Bible about heaven. She told her that 
those who live in heaven are clothed in white 
garments, with crowns of gold on their heads and 
golden harps in their hands; that they have noth- 
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a Saviour’s love; that God shall wipe away alb 
tears from their eyes, and that there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain; that there is no 
night there, for the Saviour’s face shines so 
brightly that there is né need of a sun, or moon, 
or a candle, to make it light; and a many 
other beautiful things she told her, which the 
Bible says about heaven. Now Mary, my dear, 
said her grandma, if you will only become good, 
and love God, you can go to that happy place 
when you die, and become a little angel. 

By the time her grandmother had done saying 
these things about heaven, Mary had ceased to 
weep, and all her tears were dried up. She 
seemed pleased with what she had heard, and 
forgot all about being buried up in the ground. 
She sat a great while, looking very thoughtful, 
and said nothing. Her grandmother saw that 
she was thinking, so she was careful not to say 
any thing to disturb her. 

At length, Mary looked up and said, ‘‘ Grand- 
ma, I want to die now.” 

‘© Why Mary,my dear, do you want to die now?” 

‘* So that I may go to heaven, that happy place, 
where Christ and angels live.” . 

But, said her grandmother, you niust be wane 
to live, and do all the good you can, till 
thinks it is best for you to die. If God should 
let you live to grow up, and you should become 
a Christian, you will have time to get a great 
many other people to become good and go to 
heaven with you.. And that would make heaven 
a happier place still. She told her too, that she 
must begin, while she was young, to do good, 
and try to get her little brother, and her little 
playmates, to become good, and go to heaven 
with her—‘‘ for you can do a great deal of good,” 
said she, ‘‘ while you are young, you try.” 

Little Mary then seemed to be willing to live 
as long as God wanted her to; 
though she hoped she should always love God, 
become a Christian, and do a great deal of good 
in the world, 

I hope all the little children who read this story, 
will think much about dying; about what a pleas- 
ant, happy place heaven is; and about lovi 
God, and trying to do good while they live. B. 








EBNDITORIAL. 


THE DEATH-BED. 

One summer evening I was sitting at the sup- 
per table, when a young man drove up rapidly 
to the door, and requested me to go immediately 
and visit a man who was dying. He told me the 
man had been sick a few weeks, and was now 
dying, and that he felt unprepared to die. I 
rose without finishing my supper, and called for 
my horse and chaise that I might, if possible, see 
the man before he died. The young man rode 
on horseback before me, to guide me to the dwel- 
ling, where death was doing its work. After 
riding a little more than a mile, we came to a 
small house inhabited by colored people. The 
house contained but two rooms, poorly furnished, 
yet not in the extreme of povery. Upon lifting 
the latch and entering one of the rooms in which 
the sick man lay, I found about twenty persons 
crowded into it, and in one corner there was a 
bed, on which I beheld the emaciated form of the 
dying man. 
I stopped a moment to collect my thoughts, 
and to reflect upon the solemnity of the scene. 
The poor man just enteriug upon eternity, was 
bolstered up in the bed, and his bosom was heav- 
ing with his distressing struggles to breathe. The 
noise which his short and hard drawn breath oc- 
easioned, was interrupted by frequent and heavy 
groans. His wife was weeping by his side,, 
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“while his mfant children unconscious ef the cause } 


~of so mach disturbance, were gazitig about the 
‘room ‘ahd playing upon the floor. The men and 
‘women who had collected, to witness the last 
‘hours of their neighbor, were looking with much 
‘solemnity upon his struggles. I walked up to 
the bed-side and took the hand of the dying man; 
it was cold and damp. I saw at once that ina 
few moments he would be dead. To my question 
“are you immuch pain?” he replied in a voice 
‘holow,'and broken, and faultering—‘‘In a good 
“deal of pam of body, but in greater pain of mind.” 
Said I, ‘‘Do you feel that you are a sinner?” |™ 
“Ob yes, sir,” said he, ‘I have known what 
‘religion was, for my mother was a pious woman, 
‘and ape on warned me of the consequences of 
‘my sins.” 
**¥ou know then,” I replied, ‘‘that Jesus 
‘died for sinners, and if you are ‘penitent he will 


yy -phoecgl 

I know it,” he said “but when in health I 
‘cared nothing about it, and now I am lost.” 

_ His difficulty of breathing then came on so 
‘hardithat he could neither talk nor listen to con- 
versation; but his countenance displayed not only 
the distress which bodily pain produces, but the 
‘more dreadful pain of a soul in despair. Soon there 
‘was a moment of ease, but it was attended with 
the inarticulate moanings of delirium. 

T turned from the dying man, whose case seem- 
‘ed so hopeless, to the living persons who were 
around his bed. While urging upon them the 
duty, of preparing for a dying hour, every eye was 
shathed in tears, and many resolved that they 
would no longer delay repentance. In a few 
“moments'the poor man died. He went to judg- 
ment. Many were the tears which were shed 
and the resolutions which were formed in that 


In two days I was again called to the house. 
"The room was washed ‘and~clean. The bed was 
moved out. . Inthe midile’of the room was a ta- | Might 
ble upon which was placed the coffin, in which 
the degd body was laid. Around the room chairs 
h Ast arranged in which were seated the weeping 

and neighbors of the dead. I stood 
we present to prepare to meet 
‘eieed ae be body was then conveyed to the 


_ Stave, and the cold snow of winter, has drifted and 


" over the place where his hody lies. And I now 
write the account of this sinner’s parting scene, 


“that all who read may take warning, and prepare. 


_‘to “die the death of the righteous that their last 
_end may be like hie.” 8. C. 


[From our Correspondent in Oaledonia County, Vt.) 
LATTLE HENRY, THE COLD WATER CAPTAIN. 
A Pact vor Cuuansn. 
Ata Society 


meeting of the Temperance 
“Northfield, Vt, on the fourth of July last, Tr Sau 





“sorry to see some of them so uneasy, as to leave 
before any address could be made to 
their company from any of the s; 


ers. 
_ After the exercises, I 


to the house ofa 


coin and prayed that tia sd death might |*an 


\to say to you, dear 
drop 


meeting-house and maneuvring on the common; 
for I believe Henry did not mean to tell, or boast 
of his own honors ox distinctions, as some children | ‘ 
many times do. 

Anxious now. te. know how far this little Cap- 
tain and his company were engaged in the tem- 
perance cause, I began to talk with him on the 
subject, when the fol little dialogue took 

e between us, as near as I can remember. 

"Myself Well, Henry; have you got through 
with all your manguyring to-day, without any 
a 2 sident spirits? 

wy Yes Sir, 

i at! hav’nt any of the company had 


San Henry. Not that J know of, or not 
while J was there, 

Myself. They are all temperance men, I sup- 
pose then? 

Caps Henry. No, Sir; not all of them, but 

all the comnussioned officers and a good many more, 
belong te. the Cold Water Society. 

Myself... But why don’t they al]. belong to it? 

. Henry. some of them belong 

to the ——— village, and their fathers are opposed 
to the Mood. We so they won’t join. 
Pes -h eli, did’nt they want something to 


Capt. Henry. Yes Sir, and they thought one 
spell, I suppose, they were going to have it; for 
while the company were resting, some of them be- 
gan to go round to get a cent apiece, to buy some 
rum with, but as quick as I found it ar I fale 
them I would’nt have it in the company 


| that had put in their cents, went yon pany ay 


again, and we, neyer one of us, had a drop all 
day, that I know of. 


Some children and others perhaps, may think, 


that little Henry was too decided and bold for a 
boy, in doing as he did; and perhaps it would 
have been so, about. some trifling thing; but in 


the temperance subject, little children and aria 
body else, I think ought to be bold and decided, 
though many rich and learned folks may find 
fault with them for being so. No doubt, they 
would all wish their own little children if they 
have any, to be very bold and decided, if their 
house was all on firé, while they were all in it, 
and lentes to get out, while some others perhaps, 

Aa go out themselves, and choose to 
have all lie down and go to sleep, not believing 
‘their Now I am sure, that the danger 
of conti to drink ardent s ah is greater, 
and the evil which it frequently brings upon those 
who do it, aon more ‘than a thousand times worse, 
wing the body burnt up in a house 
on fire. ‘I Prytin-} that all oJ ttle friends, 


who read the Companion, are ady prepared, 
from what wey Se of the: Sonain loaednens 

misery which is caused, even by the temper- 
ate drinking of spirits, to be as bold and decided 


as Henry, to drink not a drop themselves, and 
discourage it their mates as much as possi- 
ble. But if any of my little readers, do yet con- 
tinue to drink 4 ver: 
dren: don’t drink a single 
after, except it is put in your medicine 
when you aré sick—and occasionally I think I shall 
try to say more on this subject to you in the 
3D peices Curtvren’s Frienp. 


(From our Correspondent in Portland, Me.) 
THE PENITENT SCHOLAR. 

The tears filled his eyes as I said “ You can- 
not have a book—you have been naughty to-day.” 

‘© But T do want a book,” said he, while he 
sobbed aloud. 

The Jittle scholar had been disobedient, and to 
punish him, I resolved to give him no book. I 
told him he could nothave one. But he couldhardly 
believe that I was in earnest, and waited in the 
school house till all had left exce him and 
ete Am I oe going to have a book?” he 








vers Ar 5 erica best to Naren it, and gave 
him my reasons. But when he manifest his 


le once in a while, I and 





sorrow for his conduct, and burst inte tears, my 
P was broken, and I handed him a book. 

” gaid I, ‘you must remember, dear child, 
never to do the like again. Try to please your 
teacher, for eee upon it, he loves. you, and 
tries to do you ae It is my earnest. desire that 
you may live a happy life, and be early. number- 
ed vie the lambs of Jesus’ fold.” We then 


oe best at all times to acknowledge our faults, 
and ask iveness of those whom we have of 
d e are happier for it—and so are 
they. And so, children, I would have each one 
of you, when he does wrong, to: be sorry fort, 
and obtain forgiveness of the offended friend, 


Then you can rejoige together and be glad in the 
Lord. vin D C. C. 





JUVENILE PIETY. 

A little girl, about eight years old, who became 
hopefully pious last spring, and returned soon 
after to her. native FP ig immediately collected 
several of her young companions, and haying told 
them what been done for her soul, endeayor- 
ed to persuade to embrace the Saviour with 
out any further delay. Another, little girl firs 
indulged a hope Jast September, and soon after 
moved with her parents to a factory village i in 
another part of the town, where she was an ep 
tire stranger. She found no reyival there—m 
children, such as she had left, who loved to mee 
and pray. But as she felt she must have a pray- 
er meeting, a few little children were inyited 
meet with her the first week. They invited oth 
ers, and in a short time she was und talking 
and praying with about fifty little associates 
Among these children, there is now one of the 
most interesting revivals that has been known it 
Massachusetts. [S. S. Treasury. 


POETRY. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
NEW YEAR. 
be eo" — and its cold has come 
storms aud with ice ; 
aul Tite be ‘hk fora Kiaigg 
That. heaven supplies 


Here I can sit De the fire. 
So 





THE MOTHER. 
with he mate te ag ay ah enenapeti sa a anoman ; 
wi a - 
Of Reo hon’ Cobbett, preached ac Lym, Mi, fe 
I 7 weet woman bow 
Tee pee ng het boo 
his sorrows on ber brow 
And in in her frosted hair. ; 


im from her breast h 
ts rooting scathed dry— 
And on the of the gay, 


She turned a joyless eye. 
Whee. was it, that, like sunbeam clear, 
wan features run, 
paar her deafened ear, 
ae named her absent son? 
What was it?—Ask the mother’s breast, 
Through which a fountain flows, 
Perennial, fathomless, and blest, 
By winter never froze. 
What was it ?—Ask the King of ki 
Wisk iaaeslae  ” 
‘That change should mark ail mortal things, 
Ezeept a. mother's love. L. H. S$. 


torn away 


Seen, 
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